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PREFACE. 

This essay is published on the suggestion of 
Professor Anderson. The subject of Casuistry, 
which may be described as the systematic 
treatment of "cases of conscience," seems to 
be a neglected branch of moral study. 
Although the aim of the essay is philosophical, 
the subject is of more than academic interest. 
Questions of general importance are involved. 
Hence an impartial discussion of the claims of 
Casuistry to rank as a science, may be welcome, 
even to some, who, while not specially versed in 
ethical studies, are deeply interested in questions 
of morality. 

E.N.M. 

St. Andrew's College, 

University of Sydney, 

7th Aprils jgo2. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM. 

The difficulties of the study of human life and 
conduct are by no means confined to the specula- 
tive side of Ethics. As a normative science, 
professing to deal with practical life no less than 
moral theory, it is part of the function of Ethics 
to guide the v/ill into those paths of morality 
which the -reason and the heart commend. In 
the same way as the discoveries of Physiology 
should become embodied in a system of Hygiene 
if they bear any relation to the laws of bodily 
health, so should the investigations of Ethics — 
whether pschological or metaphysical or political 
— be transferred to the realm of practical morals, 
for the maintenance of spiritual health. In other 
words. Ethics is more than a sort of Natural 
History of conduct ; its professed function is to be 
a guide to practical life. It is not only concerned 
with what *4s," but with what "ought" to be. 

Although this claim is not universally acknow- 
ledged by moralists, nor consistently and 
strenuously applied by those who do thus recog- 
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2 CASUISTRY. 

nise it, yet the contrary opinion is quite untenable, 
on common-sense grounds. For every navigator 
sees the necessity of applying the discoveries of his 
science to the art of navigation. An improved 
chart means improved transit over the great deep, 
and consequently ensures a better chance of safe 
and speedy voyages for "those that go down to 
the sea in ships, that do business in great waters." 
How much more should the supreme concern for 
all men, namely, that of ordering their course 
aright on the sea of the moral life derive fullest 
benefit from every advance and discovery in the 
science of Ethics ! 

So much is granted in effect, even by those 
whose rigid moral theory would preclude an 
appeal to the spirit of man as free. For their very 
writings remind one of the philosophers spoken 
of by Cicero — 

" Ipsi illi philosophi etiam in eis libellis quos de 
contemnenda gloria scribunt, nomen suum inscribunt." 

So the appeal to reason and will implied in the 
argumentation of these modern Necessitarians, 
combined with their expressed hope for the assent 
in thought and deed of those reading their words, 
tends to convince us more than ever that freedom 
18 a characteristic of the self-determining ego. 
The same is true as shewing the inseparable unity 
of theory and practice, of thought and action ; and 
should characterise every normative science, but 
Ethics, the science of human conduct, most of all. 
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CASUISTRY. 3 

But granted that Ethics has to do with the 
theory and practice of morals, a problem of prac- 
tical Ethics now arises, which presents some 
difficulty. This problem concerns the relation of 
the individual to particular duties in daily life. 
When we are face to face with perplexing "cases 
of conscience," when with actual questions of duty 
before us, we seek to choose the good and do the 
right — ^what is the real value of practical Ethics 
then? In other words. Does Ethics fulfil its high 
aim to guide us in the moral life? Does the 
science of duty really help us on the rough ways 
of the trackless deep, does it give us clear light 
in our darkness. 

It must be confessed that some disappointment 
has been expressed with Ethics on its practical 
side by some moralists, by many extreme scientists 
engrossed in physical research, and by elementary 
students of the moral science. Moral theory is 
the ground for disapproval of the first class; 
possibly subjective obtuseness is the chief agency 
in the contempt of the second class ; atid — let us 
hope — inexperience is the reason of the disap- 
pointment of the third class. "Where is the clear 
vision on vexing moral problems by which I 
hoped to discern the right from the wrong in 
particular cases?" asks the young student. 
"Where is the reality of these mythical abstrac- 
tions, where the end of these speculative discus- 
sions?" asks the contemptuous scientist. "Where 
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4 CASUISTRY. 

is the value of these practical disquisitions, when 
the moral phenomena are merely effects of abso- 
lute laws?" asks the moralising pedant. But 
whatever the grounds may be, we need to consider 
now the representative who stands for the 
"ordinary consciousness," which, after all, is the 
field for ethical observation, from which general- 
izations must be made, and conclusions drawn in 
a scientific manner. The question put by the 
young student above, is the question of the com- 
mon consciousness, and most eminently reason- 
able and important in Practical Ethics. "Where 
is the clear vision on vexing moral problems by 
which I hoped to discern the right from the wrong 
in particular cases?" This will involve a considera- 
tion of practical difficulties in the moral life. 

The endeavour to live a right life is attended 
with many occasions of stumbling. It is not 
merely that temptation besets us, but we are often 
confronted by honest doubt as to which course we 
ought to take. Two ways appear before us, each 
of which seems to be wrong when viewed 
independently, and yet no other alternative can be 
found. Or again, a certain line of conduct seems 
to be most advantageous from every point of view 
except that there is some doubt as to whether 
it is right. It may not be the advantage of 
the self which is to be fostered, but that of 
another ; and yet to so act seems to violate one of 
the moral commands. It is not a struggle for life 
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CASUISTRY. 5 

or property which is necessarily involved; 
nay, perhaps some of the minutest details of com- 
mon life. But if we believe — ^and who does not? 
— ^that a sin does not derive magnitude from the 
importance of the issue at stake — ^but is equally 
heinous for small things as for gpreat — that all duty 
is of perfect obligation ; we find constant questions 
arising and demanding answer at every step of life. 
For example, the physician has to consider 
whether it is his duty to tell a lie to the dying 
patient to preserve the flame of life a little longer, 
or speak the truth revealing the sad state of the 
case. Or again, to take a trifling instance 
familiar to many — Is one justified in travelling 
free because the conductor does not collect the 
fare? Perhaps he cannot render his due, even 
if he would, for practical reasons. Should he go 
to considerable trouble and expense to refund 
when the company's servants either neglect their 
duty or are inadequate to overtake it? Or, per- 
haps, a more general question of duty perplexes 
the conscience — In this or that particular instance 
there is a call to serve one's country, and one's 
family, and one's neighbour, and oneself — ^which 
call of duty should be obeyed? The decision 
causes reflection, struggle, and perhaps 
subsequent remorse. Therefore, the student of 
Ethics naturally looks for special guidance of a 
practical kind in this hardest of daily tasks laid 
upon our spiritual natures of directing ourselves 
aright. 
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b CASUISTRY. 

And now the confession is candidly made that 
Ethics will not direct us in these particular cases, 
nor instruct us what absolutely it is right for us 
to do. The modern science of Ethics, an enquirer 
will discover to be concerned with general truths, 
not with particular cases, nor with hard and fast 
rules ; and the perplexed one must just decide for 
himself. Perhaps he finds rest by consulting a 
friendly adviser, having turned from Ethics be- 
cause it seems to fail just where and when he 
needs it. Or perhaps, becoming tired of perplex- 
ity of conscience, he begins to despise all com- 
mandment and rule, and grows indifferent to 
morality altogether. The danger of such a state 
of scepticism and carelessness is that having lost 
his rudder, he may make shipwreck of his life 
in the wild buffeting of the angry waves. 

That is the ftrst of two alternatives which may 
follow the discovery of the insufficiency of the 
code of morality to which he had given his assent. 
As the rules will not guide consistently, he 
neglects the rules altogether, which in this case 
are synonomous with morality. 

The second alternative is to supplement the rules 
by further rules, so that they may apply to every 
possible case. When rules conflict and doubt is 
felt as to how to act, refuge is found in an enlarged 
code, so as to provide not merely the rules but 
the exceptions. This is the so-called science of 
Casuistry, and the question for consideration is 
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CASUISTRY. 7 

whether in the breaking down of the stock of rules 
at our disposal, or in the conflict between them, 
or in any question of particular duty, we should 
not have recourse to such a science as Casuistry, 
especially in view of the apparent failure of Prac- 
tical Ethics to give us practical direction. Should 
not the scientific investigator of morality proceed 
to systematize the possible acts of life and conduct 
so that the manifest defects of Ethics may be made 
good, and a comprehensive code of rules given 
to the world for complete direction and security 
in the moral life? 
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CHAPTER IL 

DEFINITION OF CASUISTRY. 

We have now seen that, when seeking for 
guidance in the moral life, the science of Ethics 
has little practical help to offer. The discovery 
of the insufficiency of the traditional code may 
affect the student in two ways. The first (repre- 
sented in history by the Sophists) we have seen, 
is to despise the moral code altogether; and is 
attended with danger to public morality and 
security. The second way, we observed, is to en- 
large the existing code by extending its rules to 
meet as many cases as possible, and to provide 
against doubt and perplexity by the authoritative 
declarations of casuistical system. Such a science 
of Casuistry might surely exist, it may well be 
urged, serving to complete the onc-sidedness of 
Ethics, and to furnish the distressed individual 
with guidance in the minutest details of practical 
life. Before considering this question, however, 
a general examination, and a brief historical 
sketch of Casuistry are necessary for our purpose. 
Let us now make sure that we understand the 
meaning of the word as used in this connection. 
Casuistry may be defined as the attempt to reduce 
to a harmonious system the particular duties of 
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life. A distinction between two uses of the term 
Casuistry should be noted. There is first a wider 
view of Casuistry as the application of general 
moral rules to particular cases. Secondly, there 
is a narrower meaning, which is limited to the 
consideration of those cases in which conflict 
occurs between the claims of particular duties. 
The relation between the wide and the narrow 
conceptions of Casuistry is not that of two alterna- 
tives, but the former meaning embraces the latter. 
It is only in cases of conflict that the need of such 
a science is felt ; but in order to settle these con- 
flicting claims, a systematic application of general 
rules to special cases is necessary. Therefore, if 
we deal chiefly with the wider conception, the latter 
also will be considered, since it is merely part of 
a wider scheme of Casuistry. 

In every civilised community, there exists a 
body of laws, rules, or maxims, which are recog- 
nised as binding upon all individuals composing 
the community. Within this body of commands, 
certain clear distinctions may be drawn. 

(I.) There are firstly the Laws of the State, 
enforced upon all subjects of the State, 
disobedience to which is punishable with 
penalties imposed by the governing 
body. 
(II.) In the second place, there are Rules of 
Morality, which may, and frequently do, 
accord with parts of the Legal Code, but 
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CHAPTER III. 

HISTORICAL OUTLINE OF CASUISTRY. 

The chref instance of a developed system of 
Casuistry in ancient times is supplied from the 
history of the Jews. The Law of Moses became 
extended into a code of civil, ceremonial, and 
moral rules, thus being co-extensive with all life 
and conduct. The scrupulous care required in 
order to observe such a comprehensive body of 
commands led the legal, religious, and moral 
leaders to occupy themselves with the elaboration 
of a remarkable system of Casuistry. The rever- 
ence in which every jot and tittle of the law was 
held was extremely favourable to the adoption of 
this system. The fear of violating even the smallest 
injunction contained in the venerable "Command- 
ments of God" soon extended to the more subtle 
"traditions of men." The practical effect of this 
circumspect observance of the letter of the com- 
plicated law was twofold. The first feature of the 
psychological effect of Casuistry is over conscien- 
tiousness in the minutisB of conduct, a mental state 
which both accompanies and fosters its elabora- 
tion. But the second feature — shewing how true 
is the saying that "extremes meet" — is the very 
contrary of the former. For, the process by which 
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the usual restraints of moral conduct are refined 
away so as to accommodate the unusual cases, 
tends to carelessness, immorality, and cynicism. 
It was this aspect of Jewish Casuistry which in 
the Talmud found detailed expression, and in the 
teaching and life of the Scribes and Pharisees 
practical manifestation, that drew from Jesus the 
pregnant sentence of condemnation "Woe imto 
you. Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, for ye pay 
tithe of mint, and anise, and cummin; and have 
omitted the weightier matters of the law, judg- 
ment, mercy, and faith : these ought ye to have 
done, and not to leave the other undone." 

The ancient Greeks and Romans were not con- 
fronted with the task of Casuistical discussions 
owing to the absence of any elaborate system or 
traditional code of rules. Leaving aside the 
national growth of early proverbial philosophy, 
the chief suggestion of moral conflict in the 
particulars of life is found in the dramatic poetry 
of Sophocles and Aeschylus, when the stage of 
simple faith in the traditional forms of religion 
was passing away. In the Antigone of Sophocles 
a remarkable struggle between two opposing 
views of right is portrayed with power and pathos. 
Over the dead body of her father, Antigone has 
to decide between obedience to the civic command 
and reverence for the family law. This tragic con- 
flict shewed a decided advance in the conception 
of law, for it came to be seen that obedience to 
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law is not so simple as at first sight it appears to 
be. So Poetry, the earnest of our inheritance, 
early grasps the concrete problems of later philo- 
sophical discussion. 

The Sophists posed as teachers of the new 
culture, and in morals called attention to the con- 
tradictions of rules and instability of ordinary con- 
ceptions. "Man is the measure of all things." The 
actual effect of this doctrine was to unsettle men's 
minds, and a scepticism was engendered, which, 
in application, passed beyond the old beliefs, to all 
current conceptions. The negative work of the 
Sophists was not supplemented by any positive 
teaching, such as was needed to deliver men from 
this dangerous laxity in thought and m morals. 

But Socrates appeared, and brought with him an 
aim and a method destructive to the cheap sceptic- 
ism fostered by the Sophists' teaching. He too 
saw the inconsistencies and contradictions of rules. 
The paradoxes caused by the shifting notions held 
by diverse minds did not escape his notice. But, 
instead of aiming to reduce ever)rthing to a 
monotonous level of rule, he sought to meet the 
inevitable diversity with the latent principle, of 
which the rules are the expression. To the in- 
creasing complexity of moral life, Socrates did not 
desire to oppose a moral code of corresponding 
intricacy, but he rather sought to simplify the 
rules, in order that the principle which is behind 
the rules, might be revealed to men's inward gaze, 
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and followed in all details of their lives. The 
practical necessity for living the moral life was 
now seen by Socrates to be not the observance of 
a complete set of rules, but the possession of a 
"chief end," to which every part of life was to be 
subordinated, just as every stroke of the sculptor 
is directed by the artistic end in his mind. 

It is remarkable that the Jewish Casuistry and 
the Greek Sophistry should both have been trans- 
scended by two teachers whose views on the 
morality of rule are in striking agreement. Both 
Socrates and Jesusfiought to turn men from the 
outward observance of rules to the guidance of an 
inner principle. But the reflective mind of the 
Greek philosopher fashioned a reflective type of 
morality. The saying of Socrates, that "Virtue is 
knowledge," seemed to allow no place for the 
sweet and fragrant flower of unconscious virtue. 
The great place occupied by the "heart" in human 
life is left unfilled by Socrates. But this defect by 
no means characterised the concrete gospel of 
Christianity. The teachings of Jesus, "so true 
every way," have taken lasting hold upon the 
universal life of man ; and we must confess that a 
greater than Socrates is here. 

Christianity in its simplicity stood sharply con- 
trasted with the legal subtleties of Judaism. From 
the prevailing Casuistry of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, it turned entirely away. On no less than six 
occasions Jesus was charged with breaking the 
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laws of the Sabbath. His attitude towards 
the Law of Moses was one of deep reverence, 
but He gave no heed to the "traditions of 
men," which chiefly consisted of a multitude 
of ceremonial and moral rules added to the 
original Law by the Jewish Casuists and 
others. In place of such distinctions, Christ- 
ianity insisted upon the need of an inward new 
birth, a right heart, and a true spirit. It formu- 
lated as its simple and sublime creed of conduct 
the need of the principle of Love, love to God and 
love to one's neighbour. This principle, as con- 
cerned the followers of Christ, took the form of 
faith in His Person, in which they professed to 
find an actual embodiment of the ideal of all life 
and law. In pursuance of this view, the new 
religion thus broke with the Jewish Law, and 
substituted faith for mere works. 

In the history of Christianity, the natural out- 
come of the maintenance of inward principle as 
against fternal rule, was a new attitude towards 
Casuistical questions. The method of Christ- 
ianity left the individual conscience free in decid- 
ing particular cases. 

But "the Spirit" which had conquered "the 
Letter" was not to survive without a continual 
struggle in the history of the Church. The 
growth of asceticism and monasticism was a 
reversion in morals to the old reverence for ex- 
ternal forms. But with the rise of the Confes- 
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sional in the Roman Catholic Church of the 
middle ages, a pronounced development of 
Casuistry took place. The interviews with the 
confessor naturally led to an exaggerated atten- 
tion being paid to the petty details of life — ^while 
a knowledge of Casuistry was pre-supposed on 
the part of the confessor for his guidance in the 
imposition of penalties for misdeeds. Accordmgly 
such possible particular cases were constant 
themes of discussion, and an ecclesiastical system 
of Casuistry was formulated in many elaborate 
treatises for use at the Confessional. This work 
of compilation has never strictly ceased, but is still 
recognised and observed as far as possible in the 
Confessional of the Roman Catholic Church. 

But a more serious work was later to be done 
by the Jesuits, after the Protestant Reformation 
had well begun. In order to combat the g'-owth 
of the new system, the Jesuits strove to disprove 
the cardinal article in the Protestant Creed, viz., 
the doctrine of original sin, and justification by 
faith. The Jesuits accordingly applied Casuistry 
to current notions of sin, in order to mitigate the 
disagreeable requirements of morality. Upon 
their view sin consists in "single actions, each of 
which requires to be considered in its circum- 
stances and intentions." Of course such a view 
of sin was more comfortable for the sinner, and 
made morality very susceptible to Casurstical 
treatment. The process of refining continued, 
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and the inward power of judging diminished. 
The most notorious development of Casuistry ever 
known prospered under the care of the members 
of the Society of Jesus. Their doctrines of 
Probabilism, Mental Reservation, and Direction 
of the Intention have since achieved a world-wide 
reputation for their service to the cause of evil. 
Absolution from sin was, with the Jesuitical Con- 
fessors, a matter as simple and light as sin itself. 
"So simple and natural is the grace of God, of 
which the Reformers made so nebulous a 
doctrine! Not till the probability morals of the 
Jesuits had infinitely diminished the g^ilt of sin, 
and had made the forgiveness lof sin a natural 
result, was it possible to understand, as the Jesuit 
Escobar said, the meaning of those words of Jesus, 
'My yoke is easy and My burden is light.' " * 

The success of such a scheme of Casuistry, 
which could be used to condone almost any con- 
ceivable crime, could not long continue without 
opposition. Arnauld and Pascal exposed the 
state of things with wit and sarcasm, and general 
condemnation followed. But the danger of 
Casuistry to public morality, especially when, as 
in this case, used as a weapon by unscrupulous 
agents banded together to advance the exclusive 
interests of a hierarchy, even at the expense of the 
moral welfare of humanity — could not have a bet- 
ter or more forcible illustration. 

* Kano Fischer, History of Modern Philosophy, Vol. I, p. iSaJi 
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The Reformers followed on lines similar to 
those adopted by the early Fathers. The chief 
basis of Casuistry came to be the Scriptures, 
often interpreted in a fantastic way to suit the 
exigencies of the case. Perkins, Sanderson, and 
Jeremy Taylor, among Protestant moralists 
of the seventeenth century produced works 
on Casuistry; but the treatment has never 
been very satisfactory nor of much practical 
value. The custom among certain people of 
using texts of Scripture for guidance m cases of 
perplexity should here be strongly deprecated. 
For (a) it fosters arbitrary selection and forced 
interpretation ; (b) accordingly it can be done to 
suit any line of action whatsoever ; (c) this practice 
is less systematic than even the crudest Casuistry ; 
(d) attention is paid to consistency of letter, not 
to harmony of spirit. 

In the interval since the seventeenth century to 
the present time, little serious attention has been 
paid to Casuistry. The study of moral philosophy 
has proceeded on different lines, namely, the 
examination of general principles ; the application 
to particular cases being left to the individual. 
The probems outlined in the Introduction 
(Chapter I.), seem to have been neglected by 
modem Ethical scientists ; while as to the problem 
of this essay, I have yet to discover any competent 
discussion in recent works. 
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Among some modern utilitarians, however, the 
necessity for constructing a code seems to be felt. 
Professor Sidgwick in his Method of Ethics ex- 
amines the relation of correspondence and differ- 
ence between the traditional code of duties, and 
such a code as Utilitarianism requires according 
to its principles. But since Mr. Sidgwick's con- 
clusion finds essential agreement between the 
ordinary code and the hypothetical Utilitarian 
code, no further steps are taken in construction 
of a science of Casuistry on Utilitiarian principles ; 
but this admission of practical harmony carries 
with it the suggestion to Utilitarians that their 
respect may safely be paid to injunctions of the 
traditional code in regard to particular cases — at 
least in the great majority of them. This of 
course does not affect the problem which we are 
now to consider, but leaves it untouched. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ARGUMENTS IN FAVOUR OF A SCIENCE OF CASUISTRY 

We are now in a position to deal with the 
problem before us. Let us proceed by consider- 
ing first, the reasons in favour, secondly, the 
reasons against, the possiblity of a Science of 
Casuistry. Accordingly we shall begin the case 
for the science. 

It is admitted that there is no such science 
already in existence, but it is a different question 
whether it ought not to exist. Every science has 
a beginning in time, when the mutterings of the 
past are taken up by a living voice, proclaiming 
system, accuracy, and the soundness of logical 
conclusion. It follows that the incdmpleteness, 
the crudities, and the mistakes of past Casuistical 
systems do not necessarily discountenance the 
idea of the creation of a duly accredited science of 
Casuistry. 

The moral doctrine of Intuitionalism would do 
away with the necessity for such a science. If 
every man's conscience were left unaided and free 
to perform its function, it is urged that the partic- 
ular cases would settle themselves. There would 
then be no need to apply general rules to partic- 
ular cases by scientific method, for the possible 
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mistakes of such a science could not supplement 
the infallible dicta of conscience ; but on the other 
hand might silence the truer divine voice. In 
view of the failure of Intuitionalism to maintain 
Itself as ethical theory, however, owing to the 
diversities, inconsistencies, and conflicts, indicated 
even by the phrase "cases of conscience," the 
objections on the grounds of this doctrine are of 
no eflfect, save to urge us the more vehemently to 
summon Reason to decide when the testimony of 
Conscience is insufficient. Should not Reason, 
who presides over Sensation, and brings order out 
of chaos, be enthroned as Ruler over the Intuition 
of its vassal Conscience, in order that the moral 
life may be governed as a cosmos, a unity within 
itself, and part of a wider unity of all rational life? 
And the office of Reason in this sphere can hardly 
be limited to the individual, any more than in the 
sphere of intellect. As universal and not particu- 
lar, the work of Reason in reducing the facts 
of the moral life to system, can hardly follow any 
method except the scientific. That is to say, just 
as the individual conscience must be transcended 
by Reason, so must the element of mere person- 
ality in deciding absolutely the questions of right 
and wrong be transcended by the one universal 
Reason which lies behind the unity of persons. 

Such a development of moral science, it might 
be claimed, has long ago taken place in Ethics. 
But a further limitation must now be made to the 
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scope of this prospective science, which will leave 
no doubt as to its reference to Casuistiy. 

I. One of the chief demands of every science is 
that all the facts within the sphere, in the investi- 
gation of which it is engaged, must be scientific- 
ally treated, consistent with the amount pf pro- 
gress made. Completeness down to every detail 
must characterise all scientific study. The little 
particles of the Greek Language must not be 
omitted from consideration because their use and 
meaning are difficult for the philologist to deter- 
mine. The existence of even the minutest organ 
in an insect is sufficient to stimulate the entomolo- 
gist to discover its function, and this fact must 
find its place in the scientist's scheme of classifica- 
tion. 

But, urges the supporter of Casuistry, what do 
we find in the science of Ethics, concerned with 
judgments upon the moral facts of life? We find 
that a multitude of facts, which perplex the indi- 
vidual, receive no consideration from the moralist. 
A man in difficulty wants to know what experts, 
whose opinions should carry some weight, think 
of the peculiar case before him. In his doubt 
and difficulty he turns to them seeking after a 
sign : and there is no sign given him, but the sign 
of the prophet Jonas — or someone else equally 
inaccessible. "Surely," he asks in despair, "these 
moralists do something practical for their salaries? 
Here am 1 confronted with a burning question of 
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business morality — in comparison with which 
present moral fact, all their speculation seems so 
much kite-flying — no doubt amusing enough to 
those who have time to watch the clouds — ^but still 
I should much prefer to see their silken kites 
hauled down, and put into the web and woof of 
practical life !" 

Now, there is much force in the contention that 
a science based on facts of the moral conscious- 
ness, which facts in this case consist of judgments 
upon facts, should deal with facts of the moral 
consciousness, and should pronounce its judg- 
ments upon facts. Life is largely made up of 
these puzzling "cases of conscience," which the 
individual cannot ignore, and neither should the 
science of practical life ignore them. If Ethics, 
as a normative science, declines the task of treat- 
ing fully and scientifically such facts, as, for ex- 
ample, a struggle between the duty of telling the 
truth and the duty of saving a friend's life, we are 
driven to try what a more consistent science of 
Casuistry can do. 

Again, the unit of morality is the concrete act. 
In the act the latent quality becomes manifested 
as moral. From the occurrence of such acts, 
habit and character are formed. A science of 
morals must then deal primarily with these units 
— more real than the atoms of Physics — and what- 
ever advances may be made in the knowledge of 
general principles, a definite return upon the con- 
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Crete acts must take place. Such a return 
demands that Moral Science should embrace a 
science of Casuistry, which could adapt general 
principles to particular cases. 

This adaptation would require the formulation 
of rules. Just as the researches of the sciences of 
to-day produce the practical rules of the industrial 
arts of to-morrow, so should the moral principles 
revealed by Ethics be codified into exact rules of 
Casuistry for general guidance. The concrete act 
is to be met by a definite rule. Therefore, in 
order to safeguard the moral life, a full code of 
such rules is surely needed to meet the concrete 
acts of men. 

This is what was meant in the early part of the 
present Chapter, when it was said that universal 
Reason must preside over the varying dicta of 
conscience. That it does not mean the individual 
reason is obvious, for the reason cannot be limited 
in that way. Surely it is in morals as in meta- 
physics. The scheme of the universe is not to be 
constructed by the merely private reason, but since 
there can be only one true scheme, the aim of all 
philosophy and science is to attain unto the 
"concrete" theory of the universal Reason, that 
invisible system of truth which is ever slowly 
growing, but the prototype of which, like Plato's 
ideal City, is forever laid up in heaven. 

Therefore as the Subjective Idealism of the 
moral life, that is, the doctrine of Intuitionalism, 
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has broken down before an Absolute Idealism, 
It surely behoves ethical thinkers to complete the 
task of systematizing moral phenomena by the 
creation of a science of Casuistry. The general 
principles of speculative Ethics can then be 
applied, and pointed into a bristling system of 
wise and practical rules, which will serve to cor- 
rect the theoretical one-sidedness of Ethics, and 
will furnish the world with a detailed code on a 
true metaphysical basis, and sound scientific 
method. Such a science will then grow into 
maturity as other sciences do, through the care 
and labours of a faithful body of thinkers, whose 
codification of particular rules to meet all cases 
will become gradually accepted by common agree- 
ment, after criticism and discussion. 

It stands to reason that this will eliminate the 
variable subjective element from moral judg- 
ment; and in its place, the practical, united 
wisdom of competent, cultured moralists will b^ 
substituted. It must be admitted that a step will 
thereby be taken to reduce morality to- system, 
and that theoretical and practical progress will 
be more possible than in the past. 

A confiimation of this is given by the fact of 
the existence in civilised States of the body of 
Law. The legal system has approximated so 
closely to what is above suggested, as to form an 
almost exact parallel. The legal code is in 
reality an example of civil Casuistry. Particular 
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acts are dealt with, and judgments embodying 
the united wisdom of ages are passed upon the 
cases under trial. Judicial decisions are equiva- 
lent in the civil sphere to Casuistical declarations 
in the moral. To condemn Casuistr>' is there- 
fore to pass sentence upon the recognised means 
in every community of administering justice, 
preserving peace, and maintaining order. 
Legislation can allow no laxity; but must enjoin 
and forbid with the utmost exactitude. Every 
case creates a precedent, and modifies the ever- 
changing, ever-increasing body of existing Law. 
Surely it is time for Casuistry to begin its work 
in the department of morals, that the interval 
required to approximate to the actual complexity 
of particular cases may be granted, and the desir- 
able maturity of the system soon attained. 

2. And further, not only do the foregoing argu- 
ments carry weight, but their agreement with the 
proper requirements of a normative science seems 
certain. The possibility of such a science of 
Casuistry depends upon the readiness with which 
it answers to the conditions of a science ; and its 
supporters may strongly urge that no fault can be 
found with Casuistry on the ground oi scientific 
method. 

Sciences require in the first place the observa- 
tion of certain facts. In the case of a science of 
Casuistry (as in Ethics) these facts consist of the 
phenomena of conscience, or moral judgments. 
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which require to be united in scientific explana- 
tion. Next, upon these data certain generalisa- 
tions are formed by induction. The endeavour 
is made to find the laws governing the facts, by 
a general survey and classification of the known 
facts, and an induction upon them. In Casuistry 
this department would practically coincide with 
the present science of Ethics. Lastly, a return is 
made upon the facts from the general conclusions 
obtained, for the purposes of verification, and (in 
the case of a normative science) for practical 
application. It is this latter feature of scientific 
method which in morals seems to necessitate the 
development of a science of Casuistry, in order 
that the unsolved problems of practical life may be 
consistently dealt with. Casuistry would bring our 
generalisations down to every detail of life by 
deduction; and the systematization of maxims 
would follow the particular conclusions thus 
obtained. In this way the claims of conflicting 
duties would be settled by reference to the 
scientific Code of rules. In these conclusions the 
correlative elements of universal and particular 
would be involved, to the exclusion of neither the 
one nor the other. 

The feature of verification, by which the 
hypotheses of physical science are most con- 
clusively established as adequate theories, is the 
ability to predict. "No science is considered 
complete until it is shown to be possible to predict 
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particular effects from the known laws of their 
causes." It is hard to see how Ethics can ever 
hope to perform this feat, so long as it continues 
to ignore particular effects. The possibility of 
prediction may rather be ascribed to Casuistry, 
the science of particular duties, for it would deal 
with these particular effects — ^provided always 
that it reaches approximate completeness as a 
science. 

If such a science were in existence it would 
redeem the study of morals from the charge of 
ignoring the definite practical problems which it 
is its business to settle. Then the speculative and 
moral spheres of knowledge would be united and 
analogous: consciousness being parallel with 
conscience, Mental with Moral Philosophy, Logic, 
with Ethics, and Physical Science with Casuistry. 
The universal and particular would then be taken 
up into a complete unity and the thinker would 
know — 

"The whole round earth bound every way 
With golden chains about the feet of God." 

Then would the philosopher's dream be realised 
and the ideal of philosophy within sight. Then 
surely would we behold the lofty dome and fair 
proportions of the Temple of Knowledge — yet 
even the stones and pillars would be clearly 
discerned. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OBJECTIONS TO A SCIENCE OF CASUISTRY. 

Having now considered some arguments in 
support of the proposed science, we shall next be 
occupied with the objections which may be urged 
against it. In presenting the views of the two 
parties, we seek to credit each with a fair state- 
ment of the case from their own respective 
points of view. We shall now begin with the 
first objection. 



Objections to the Presupposition of such a Science. 

The most serious objection that can be brought 
against any science is to challenge the pre- 
supposition upon w^ich it is based. The pre- 
supposition of Casuistry is the Morality of Rule. 
Casuistry takes for granted that for the moral life 
only rules of direction are required. But these 
imperative statements, no matter how complete, 
wise, or practical, are insufficient to meet the 
theoretical and actual needs of morality. It is 
true that rules are necessary. There is no gain- 
saying the immense power of a sublime code such 
as the Ten Commandments. No one can deny that 
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every successful nation, institution, business, and 
club is largely carried on by rules and regula- 
tions. It is true that the man who is careless of 
these regulations and rules will fall upon a great 
stone, and be broken. But still the objection 
against the morality of rule is steadily persisted 
with, and the charge of an imperfect pre- 
supposition to Casuistry is firmly maintained. 
The reasons which go to prove this objection are 
now to be considered. 

I. In the first place it will be found that rules 
are derivative. The significance of this state- 
ment will be brought out by a consideration of 
the terms "right" and "good," which are com- 
monly used to express moral judgment. When 
examined as to their strict meaning, the term 
"right" is seen to have the sense of "straight," as 
its derivation shows. Hence "right" implies 
"conformity with rule." "Good," on the other 
hand, means "value for an end." 

In these two words we have representatives in 
current speech of the two rival theories which 
may be designated Morality of Rule, and Morality 
of End or Principle. These two ancient 
standards of moral judgment are thus discover- 
able in the common forms of language. Which 
of these terms is prior? There is no doubt that 
in point of time the conception of right is prior 
to that of good. The moral ideas of primitive 
man took the form of obedience to law. With 
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the child, in the same way, obedience to parents 
is his first duty, and comprehends his moral life. 
Bye-and-bye the authority becomes shaken, mere 
obedience is not competent always to guide him as 
his Ufe grows more and more complex. So it is 
with the childhood of the race. The mutterings 
of custom gradually become articulate as rules, 
and find expression later in the Code of Com- 
mandments. But the awakening selfconsciousness 
amid the complexity of life cannot always find rest 
in the law. Soon "Thou shalt" and "Thou shalt 
not," even of the Decalogue, fail to cover the 
multiplicity of cases due to the growing hetero- 
geneity of progressive life. Conflicts between rules 
and apparent exceptions require that more pro- 
vision be made for life's moral needs. A vague 
conception of a deeper moral want than the law 
can satisfy, may then reach dim consciousness 
within the minds of poetic and philosophic 
thinkers. But the stage of Casuistry may cairy 
the day before the divine notion of "the good," is 
generally recognised. But even in its primitive 
mterpretation as "the profitable," the true ideal of 
'*the Good" is hid, until the whole be leavened 
with its spiritual meaning. 

The priority of the conception of Law over that 
of an End is thus seen to be of the same kind as 
the priority of primitive over civilised life. But 
although last in historical development, the con- 
ception of "the good" is first in ethical system. 
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In point of time the notion of "the good," the 
Morality of Principle, might appear derivative 
from that of "right," or conformity with Law. 
But that is the derivation which characterises 
every stage of evolution, in the course of which 
the undeveloped has to make way for the devel- 
oped, as the child for the man, as the blade for 
the full corn in the ear. 

Different from the historical is the philo- 
sophical derivation; and with this latter we are 
here concerned. The moral facts are philosophic- 
ally prior to the Law. The fact of conscience has 
been gradually objectified in society into the form 
of codes of laws, rules, and maxims. But really 
the fact of conscience is prior to the rules which 
give it expression. The Law pre-supposes a 
certain End ; therefore the Law is derivative, and 
not ultimate. The crux of the whole problem is 
this : — Is the Law identical with Morality? The 
answer must be. No. The Law exists for 
Morality, not Morality for the Law. The End of 
the moral law is "the Good" of humanity. There- 
fore rightness is means to a certain end, and not 
an end in itself. That certain end is "The Good." 
Therefore "the right," conformity to rule, is 
philosophically derivative from "the good," the 
conception of value for an End. The Law is our 
tutor to bring us to the ultimate Good. 

Accordingly the conception of the Morality of 
Rule is imperfect ethically, because it only urges 
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US further back to seek the End of the rules in 
something outside of themselves, for which they 
exist, and from which the conception of law is 
derivative. The philosophical basis of a code of 
morals is a theory of morals, which will be found 
in the last analysis to rest upon the ground of 
Moral Obligation. But while the End of the 
Law is "the Gk)od," "the Good" is not, nor can be, 
the means to any end save itself. Nothing higher 
can be predicated for human striving, than "the 
Good," no truer ideal can be conceived. If the 
prevailing notion of "the good" at any time exist- 
mg, can be transcended, the new notion then 
simply becomes "the Good." In conclusion, we 
have seen how the conception of "right" is 
derivative from that of "the good," which is 
ultimate. Therefore the Morality of Rule is quite 
useless as the presupposition of a Moral Science, 
the ends of which are supreme, ideal, and ultimate, 
being essentially directed to "the Good." 

2. Rules are particular. The end of Morality is 
universal. It does not concern merely this or that 
people or a^^e ; it is not particular, provisional, or 
local, but universal. But rules on the other hand 
are, by their very nature, adapted to a particular 
set of circumstances. Even at the most advanced 
stage of culture, the legal code is never fixed and 
permanent. Even though it resemble "the Law of 
theMedes and the Persians, which altered not," vet 
there is only an external appearance of fixity, the 
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interpretations vary, while the unalterable decree 
of doom is written against such a nation. If this 
is true of legal codes even under a possible 
despotic government, it is still more true of moral 
codes. For — 

" New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth." 

The diverse aspects of the moral ideal observable 
in different races and ages, as well as the apparent 
variations in the consciences of individuals, all 
bespeak the need and necessity of a code of 
morality correspondingly diverse and variable. 
The evidences for the changing form of 
conscience are chiefly derived from the variety 
manifested in the corresponding codes of duties. 

But this statement of instability in the form of 
duty is but a negative way of expressing the 
greater truth of the unity and identity of the 
content of morality. 

"The one remains, the many change and pass." 

And yet this proves that the unity can never he 
expressed in mere codes of m^oral laws. The 
absolute good can never be fully identified with 
its feeble, provisional, and particular expressions. 
Is it then objected that an absolute standard of 
morality can never be found? The answer is that 
the attainment of such a standard can never be 
even attempted, unless it is possible to transcend 
the particular expressions of the moral absolute, 
and rise above the rules to the eternal Principle 
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itself. As the true self must rise above the false 
self of fleeting desire and momentary impulse in 
order to live the moral life, so must he rise above 
the external expressions of particular standards 
and provisional rules in order to arrive at the true 
norm of moral judgment. To find the living 
guide to duty, he must look above the dead parts 
of the body of laws and rules for "the Spirit that 
binds things together." 

3. In the third place, rules are inadequate, and 
liable to conftict with each other. They are in- 
adequate, not only to furnish a moral ideal, but 
even to fulfil the particular purposes for which 
they have been created. We saw that rules are 
the expressions of the moral law in a secondary or 
derived, and in a particular or external, sense. 
Hence it is not surprising to find remarkable in- 
equalities in codes, especially of those ages in 
which legalistic views of morality prevailed. For 
example, in the code of the Jews, ceremonial, 
moral, and physical injunctions found a place. 
But even where equal in quality, even where the 
code is throughout moral, diversities more serious 
than inequalities as above specified are evident. 
All things seem to be fixed, but in reality they are 
in a state of flux. The stringency of the Jewish 
Code in the time of Jesus extended from the 
almost forgotten injunction of love to God, down 
to the more pressing rules concerning Corban, 
and the wearing of a girdle on the Sabbath day. 
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The truth is that the Law is found to be in- 
adequate to furnish rules for the manifold duties 
of life. Even the Commandments of Moses will 
conflict sometimes. The law of respect for life 
may run counter to that of respect for truth. 
Innumerable cases of conflict may arise even 
between the outstanding imperatives of essential 
moral and social order, such as are contained in 
the Decalogue. But this inadequacy is not con- 
fined to conflict : there are times when exceptions 
prove that the free spirit of man cannot be en- 
trapped in the Casuist's meshes. 

Nor, if we may be permitted to anticipate, will 
rhe minutest provisions for the breaking of rules, 
prove of assistance to. us. The inadequacy of rule 
IS even more pronounced when Casuistry has 
sought to cover the whole field of life, than when 
some measure of freedom is allowed to the eternal 
self-determining spirit of man. 

Instead of mere codification, another system is 
sometimes adopted, namely, subordinating certain 
rules to others. But this does not deliver them 
from the possibility of conflict and doubtful 
application. In a general way such a distinction 
between greater and lesser sin is inevitable to the 
serious soul when in dire perplexity: but when 
reduced to the exactitude of a detailed system it 
is open to all the charges which may be brought 
against Casuistry on practical grounds. But this 
division of duties — e.g., into duties of perfect and 
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imperfect obligation — ^while untenable on grounds 
of absolute Ethics, is an unconscious step in the 
right direction. For what is really sought after 
is the principle behind the rule. When a standard 
is adopted for the sub-division of rules, we are 
already on a higher ethical plane, because we 
have passed above the rules to the consideration of 
the principles expressed by the rules, and of the 
relation of these principles to our standard 
of judgment, adopted for sub-division. Neverthe- 
less, the external character of the Morality of Rule 
does not disappear when the subordination of 
some duties to others is effected. Rules are still 
rules, and are imposed from without. The 
element that makes one thing wrong ought not 
to disappear when a "bigger wrong" looms into 
view. Surely all duties are of perfect obligation. 

An instance of the application of this division 
of the code is given in the history of the Roman 
Catholic Church, whose Casuists taught the 
doctrine of the primary duty of passive obedience 
to the Church. Through this cleaving asunder of 
•the moral law, man's rational nature underwent 
division also, and ethical and intellectual dualism 
tended to result. 

4. Our objection to the pre-supposition of a 
science of Casuistry is based finally upon the fact 
that rulea need interpretation. It is a psychological 
fact that the simplest act of knowledge is due to 
the action of the mind. Nothing is merely received 
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as an impression — not even a rule. The framers 
of the code may have their own interpretation of 
the rules — although even they cannot be perfectly 
unanimous in their own minds — and every person 
to whom the rule is administered has to put his 
own interpretation upon it. Hence the attempt 
to systematize life is met by a serious difficulty. 
The element of subjectivity which was supposed 
only to vitiate Intuitionalism, and the Morality 
of Principle, is no whit less present in the Morality 
of Rule ; and the last state is worse than the first. 
If the objective authority cannot impart rules to 
the subject without the disturbing element of 
individuality coming in, all the advantages of the 
legal view of morality disappear, and none of the 
advantages of a cultured, rational subjectivity can 
take their place. And since even the simplest rule 
calls the mind's activity into play, it might well 
seem advisable that the qualities of character 
might engage the attention of man, and that the 
Supreme End itself might be the constant theme 
of reflections, the chief subject for his interpreta- 
tions, and his everlasting joy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OBJECTIONS TO A SCIENCE OF CASUISTRY. 
(Continued), 

We need not rest content with the very serious 
objections raised in the last Chapter, affecting the 
presupposition of Casuistry, the Morality of Rule. 
But taking up the arguments advanced in Chapter 
IV.,we shall proceed to deal with them endeavour- 
ing to show the unsoundness of the claim of 
Casuistry to scientific method. 

II. 

Objections to the Claims of Casuistry to Scientific 
Method, 

The boast in Chapter IV. that no fault could be 
found with scientific Casuistry on the score of 
method, seemed to be well established. The chief 
arguments then put forward were, that a science 
of Casuistry should treat all the facts of life ; and 
secondly, that the most approved methods of 
scientific system could be applied to Casuistry 
with excellent results. To these statements, 
examined in turn, certain criticisms are now to be 
offered. 
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I. In regard to the first, it must be objected that 
scientific treatment of all the particular cases of 
the moral life is absolutely impossible. Action 
precedes thought ; and while the latter is engaged 
with reflecting upon the former, new acts are con- 
stantly taking place. Therefore scientific treat- 
ment of particular acts would continually be in 
arrears of the ever-flowing stream of fresh acts. 
The remainder that is always thus left over is 
much more serious to a science of external rules 
than to the system of inward interpretation by 
Principle; for in the latter case the reflection of 
the individual is almost identical in time with the 
definite act, whereas in the former instance con- 
siderable delay occurs before the objective moral 
machinery can be brought to bear upon the special 
case. 

But not only does a science of the particular 
facts of life labour under the serious disadvantage 
of ever being in constant arrears, but its in- 
completeness is also shewn by its total inability 
to overtake all the cases that have actually occur- 
red. Of the innumerable moral acts and judg- 
ments of innumerable agents, no record is ever 
conceivably possible. Does not the boasted 
completeness of Casuistry then, resolve itself into 
the mere enumeration of a comparatively 
infinitesimal number of cases? And of even the 
"cases of conscience," recorded and discussed, we 
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may well suppose, that "if they should be written 
every one, even the world itself could not contain 
the books that should be written." 

Nor is the consideration of the quality of moral 
acts more promising than that of mere quantity. 
Here the inter-relation of motive and act, 
character and conduct, duty and desire, egoism 
and altruism, quite surpass our feeble power of 
vision, and even to the individual himself are un- 
known in all their shades of quality. Upon the 
surface of Ufe, an occasional commotion is visible, 
or now a bright gleam from beneath — ^but how 
feebly do these suggest the true state of things 
amid the teeming life of the waters that are under 
the firmament! 

As we shall see, the boast of mechanical 
completeness is in reality the Reductio ad 
Absurdum of a system of Casuistry. The 
scientific codes might be written with precision 
never so exact, and with treatment never so full, 
but the sentence of condemnation passed upon 
them must take its course. The bewildering 
complexity of human life can never be reduced 
to rule; the "cases of conscience" treated can 
never once recur. There are no precedents of 
much use in morals. The claims made for your 
legal code as a necessary system must be granted ; 
for, like Moses' bill of divorcement, it must be 
"suffered because of the hardness of your hearts, 
but from the beginning it was not so." The ideal 
of morality transcends the expediency of legal 
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system, but, as the best practical system fcr the 
enforcement of civil duties, it has to bear it in 
patience. But when the fulness of the times is 
come the Law shall follow the example of Moral- 
ity. Meanwhile, to compare Morality with Law in 
favour of the latter is to degrade the former. 
However excellent the legal system is for the ends 
which it serves, those ends after all are merely 
derivative; but the End of Morality is ultimate. 
Morality seeks the one End, the Good, and that 
pursuit becomes, strictly speaking, impossible 
when enforced by fear of punishment. To so 
many vices of externality, and misinterpretation, 
and perversion, of mere justice even, is the system 
of the Law liable, that Morality, which expresses 
not judgment merely, but mercy and faith and 
love, may well pray to be delivered from its 
friends. 

Even in the matter of precedents. Law is found 
on examination to be defective. Whenever was 
a precedent brought forward and not promptly 
challenged by the opposing counsel? The plea 
of irrelevance to a precedent is at once urged in 
Law; and naturally so, for the case of C and D 
never exactly tallies with the precedent of A and 
B. Some circumstances may agree very nearly, 
but others differ very widely. And if this is the 
case in the outward judgments of the Law, what 
would be the case when the inward judgments 
of far-seeing, large-hearted Morality are con- 
cerned? If outward precedents are alleged to 
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occur in Law, but never strictly and indubitably 
hold, of how much value would a code of so-called 
precedents in morals be, where no two hearts, 
minds, consciences, no two sets of temptation 
correspond. 

The conclusion is thus forced upon us from this 
quarter, that Casuistry cannot be a science, 
because the completeness about which it boasts 
is quite impossible. Its pretensions have been 
refuted by working them out from within, and 
therefore it is a case of Reductio, not merely 
ad Absurdum, but, if possible, ad Absurdissimura, 
Nor can claim for consideration be allowed on 
the ground of the incompleteness of immaturity, 
as in other real sciences ; for Casuistry stakes its 
very existence as a normative science upon its 
power to systematise, and valuate particular cases. 
The minuteness and completeness of the pseudo 
science is its ofdy claim to existence. With the 
death-blow struck to that one claim all expecta- 
tion of a living science of Casuistry is dead. 

2. The second argument in Chapter IV. must 
now be criticised. The exact correspondence 
with scientific method, of which, it was thought, 
such a science of Casuistry could boast, is 
seriously affected by the preceding objection. But 
in the modelling of the stages of Casuistical 
science, upon the method of the stages in 
physical science, the young aspirant to scientific 
honours has fallen into the trap of a false concep- 
tion of moral science, its method and its function. 
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Between the physical and mental and moral 
sciences there are great gulfs fixed occupying 
aeons of time in evolution, and no one can pass 
from one to the other without change of method. 
The facts of embryological life and the facts of 
adult spiritual life cannot be treated with the same 
Procrustian method, however strictly scientific it 
may be in its proper sphere ; and neither can the 
physical and moral sciences be reduced to one 
method that imposes unnatural and false restric- 
tions upon them. 

This is the mistake of Casuistry. The 
"science" of the "Letter," looks for consistency 
with the "Letter" of physical science, and has 
missed the weightier matter of consistency with 
the "Spirit" of moral study. The facts of ethical 
science are not physical facts, but conscious facts 
and moral facts : and it is the neglect of this most 
significant distinction that has led Casuistry to 
its doom. \ 

The concrete act is not the unit of morality. 
True moral science must go deeper, to the con- 
sideration of motives, that is, to the study of the 
moral nature of man. In legislation, and in 
criminal law, the truth is ever gaining ground 
that "out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, 
murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, perjury, 
blasphemies." The outward act — often depend- 
ent upon environment for success or failure — can 
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never be the unit in moral science. The "unit" 
cf Casuistry thus proves to be false and abstract. 
Hence the system of rules, designed to meet the 
concrete acts, is seen to be based on a wrong con- 
ception of morality, and fails to attain unto the 
rank of a science. 

Nor are the moral facts to be treated as 
events in time, and therefore ^ neect aassifica- 
tion and minute description : they are- themselves 
judgments upon facta and require deeper interpre- 
tation than the analogy of physical science can 
supply. A judgment is not an event in time. 
The category of Time does not really apply. 
Accordingly the science of conduct must rise 
above mere eventuality to the study of timeless 
acts of moral judgment. A more philosophical 
treatment is needed to carry out the spirit required 
by moral science. The very facts of moral 
judgment are not obtained by merely external 
observation, as are the physical facts; but such 
initial difficulties in scientific study of morals are 
even enhanced before its conclusions are reached. 
The fallacy of applying wrong methods to the 
science of conscious timeless judgments is evident 
in the failure of Casuistry to attain unto the 
deeper requirements of a branch of moral science. 
The elimination of the undesirable qualities from 
a "science" of Casuistry as proposed, would give 
us just what we at present have, under the title 
of the Science of Ethics. 
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It is just because man is a free, aspiring, and 
self-conscious agent that a moral science is 
needed. Therefore to bind his moral and spiritual 
life to a mechanical system of dead rules is to 
annul his high vocation and unspeakable glory. 
It is equivalent to degrading him to the level of 
a non-moral being, and therefore it dispenses with 
the necessity for a moral science. Thus even the 
method of Casuistry involves self-contradiction. 

Before leaving this subject, let us compare 
Ethics with another normative science, namely, 
Logic, for the purpose of brief illustration. The 
arguments that have reference to the unpractical 
character of ethical science, might with a mere 
change of terms be directly applied to Logic, the 
science of true judgments. In the logical sphere 
there are as many bewildering problems as in the 
ethical, and there is the same diversity of opinions. 
But who would urge that Logic should under- 
take to settle all these particular questions of 
truth, or else hand over this mass of opinions to 
some sort of logical Casuistry for detailed treat- 
ment in scientific method? The absurdity of the 
whole position is now clearly seen. Logical 
science can never undertake to compile a code of 
the truth of particular opinions — such as might 
serve for a "Debating Society's Manual." 
Neither can ethical science undertake the task of 
constructing a code of particular duties — such as 
might serve for a "Pocket-Confessor.'' The age 
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when the Casuistical doctrine of passive 
obedience to a system, was maintained is past and 
gone for ever — as for its interesting relics — tools, 
fetters, and all — a place will be found for them in 
the museum of antiquities. 

It might seem that enough has been said to 
entirely disprove the possibility of such a science 
as we have been considering. But since the chief 
claim of Casuistry is to be practical, we shall de- 
vote a brief time to the examination of this aspect 
of the subject, although much has already been 
said which concerns its practical worth. 

III. 

Objections to the Practicability of such a Science. 

Of course it is understood that theory and 
practice cannot be harshly separated. One is not 
possible without the other. But the distinction 
is a valid one, and the meaning as here given is 
sufficiently plain. The unity underlying the 
distinction is, in fact, here illustrated, for the 
theoretical reasons urged against Casuistry as a 
science carry with them objections of a practical 
nature. For example, the discovery of the 
derivative quality of the morality of rule involves 
also the practical objection that its power over 
the conscience is not supreme. That this is 
recognised as true is shewn also by the imposi- 
tion of penalties, for disobedience to Law, as a 
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Stimulus to the unresponsive conscience ; while in 
some cases rewards are promised for obedience. 
The practical significance of this fact that tight- 
ness alone cannot govern the conscience — so 
delicately adjusted, in ideal, to goodness — is that 
so-called moral acts of obedience to rule are 
cheated of their moral quality. If right is done to 
avoid pain, then avoidance of pain and not fulfil- 
ment of duty is the object of the act. In order to 
purge this base alloy from the Morality of Rule — 
the notion, namely, of rewards and punishments as 
motives to the performance of duty — ^it will be 
necessary to make use of the refiner's fire, not 
seven times, but seventy times seven. But on the 
other hand the gold of inward obedience to the 
End is pure and lasting, and valuable beyond 
price. 

The conception of duty as a matter of mere 
obedience to the rule is defective in practice, how- 
ever, apart from the base effects of enforcement, 
with which it seems inevitably connected. In 
practice the rules themselves, as was said before, 
are found to be incomplete, contradictory and 
superficial. The true state of the case can never 
be grasped by a mere rule or body of rules ; but 
in order to meet the situation a working principle 
is required. This will adapt itself to all the needs 
of the self and provide direction sufficient for the 
dav. Life is not a thing of rules. In such bonds 
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the self-determining spirit af man car never be 
confined. Not only is the attempt to observe 
closely such arbitrary requirements attended by 
loss of spiritual strength, but, by frequent con- 
cessions to^ and compromises with the external 
rules, the effort to meet the actual exigencies of 
life is proved to be in vain. If indeed the dead 
letter of the Law be transcended, then the need 
for Casuistical system is done away with, for, in 
that particular reference to higher principles, a 
fore-shadowing is given of better things to come, 
when it will be known and felt that "Love is the 
fulfilling of the Law." 

Again, in practice the opportunity for reference 
to a code is scarcely ever granted. Life is a 
thing of action. Our decision will seldom wait 
while we return to our home and turn over the 
pages of ponderous tomes, in order to solve our 
besetting problem. Certainly the memory could 
not retain such an awful burden. And what a 
catastrophe if we should fail to discover the 
needed guidance! Then what other lefuge have 
we save a neglected and uneducated spiritual 
nature? We are like the house — "upon which the 
rain descended, and the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and beat upon that house ; and it fell, 
and great was the fall of it" — ^because we are built 
not upon the rock of Principle, but upon the shift- 
ing sand of Rules. 
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This is practically the effect of guidance by rule. 
The end of the rules is defeated. Ostensibly 
existing for the ends of morality, rules tend in 
practice to serve as means to immorality, unless 
a higher guidance than mere rule is discovered 
behind and beyond the code. In all historical 
developments of Casuistry, the practical results 
have been either (i) A life of mere form, breeding 
self-righteousness and hypocrisy; or (2) A con- 
tempt for the true morality altogether through the 
refining away of the limits of special rules. 
Which is the worse, it must be left for the 
individual to judge, but certainly both are far 
removed from the ends for which the rules were 
created. "The Letter Killeth, but the Spirit giveth 
life." The only course left in the interests of 
morality is to consider the "more excellent way" 
indicated by Jesus when He said : — "The light of 
the body is the eye: if therefore thine eye be 
single, thy whole body shall be full oi light." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CONCLUSION. THE MORE EXCELLENT WAY. 

In order to present from their positive aspect, 
the negative results which have been obtained, 
only a few concluding words will now be 
necessary. The position taken up in the Intro- 
duction must again be reverted to, and from it an 
upward progress can be made, and a wider view 
revealed. 

In Chapter I., it was seen that the two 
tendencies, which follow the discovery of the 
insufficiency of the Moral Commandments, are, 
first a dangerous neglect of all rule, as in 
Sophistry ; secondly, the scheme of elaboration of 
rule to meet cases of conflict and difficulty, which 
is Casuistry. The failure of the first method led 
us to consider the second ; but now the conclusion 
has been well established, we hold, that a science 
of Casuistry is not possible; nor, conjointly, 
would it, if in existence, serve the practical 
purposes anticipated. What recourse have we 
now, in view of the insufficiency of rules in the 
moral life? But before answering directly, a 
short digression will make the truth clearer. 

It must not be supposed that because the moral 
codes are seen to be defective, they are not of 
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any further practical value. Their practical 
worth is considerable, but still it is only pro- 
visional and educative. In the third stage which 
we shall shortly consider more fully, we realise 
the truth that we must grow out of legalism into 
idealism, and get beyond the Morality of Rule, to 
the Morality of Principle. But the Law 
represents a kind of objectified conscience, of 
great use for directing the individual ; and, even 
when transcended, still of value as a guide in 
ordinary cases, for the application of the universal 
principles which in it find imperfect expression. 
Just as Creed is valuable in its spiritual signific- 
ance even when in the letter the dogmas of which 
it is composed are outworn articles oi belief; so 
do the traditional Codes of Commandments, ex- 
pressive of the moral and legal instincts of the 
race, possess a value not entirely their own. To 
the compilers of Creeds, Systems, and Codes, 
Emerson's words apply — "They buiided better 
than they knew." 

An illustration of this, and one which will help 
us to see the claims which the rules make upon 
us, is the striking saying of Jesus : — "Think not 
that I am come to destroy the Law or the 
Prophets : I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil. 
For verily I say unto you, till heaven and earth 
pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
from the Law, till all be fulfilled." How could 
Jesus consistently say that He came to fulfil the 
Law, when His Mission was to save men from 
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bondage to the Law, by teaching them the 
supreme value of the inward Principle, and 
importance of the state of heart, in the religious 
and moral life? How could the preservation and 
fulfilment of every jot and tittle of an obsolete 
code be prophesied by Jesus, who came to found 
a new Kingdom of God, established within the 
hearts of men? The explanation is mystical ; to 
understand it, we need to have somewhat of the 
far-sighted vision of the seer. The fulfilment of 
the Law was to come by the abrogation of the 
Law. The negative work of Jesus really meant 
the destruction of the husk, in order that the 
positive development of hidden Principles might 
take place, and so the seed bear spiritual fruit. 
The interpretation which Jesus gave of the 
Commandments (e.g., of murder as hate and 
anger), showed to later ages that it was 
now possible for every jot and tittle to be fulfilled 
in the Spirit, as it never could have been in the 
Letter. Hence the saying — "Except a com 
of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone, but if it die it bringeth forth much fruit." 

This then is the third course which may ensue 
upon the discovery of the imperfection of 
traditional codes and rules in general, namely, the 
reversion to the Principles which are behind the 
Rules, and the reference of every act to a Supreme 
End of life. In place of external commands, the 
inclination of the "good will" is substituted ; and 
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instead of the obedience of compulsion, the devo- 
tion to a Chief End is adopted. And like Jesus 
Philosophy comes not to destroy, but to fulfil the 
Law, and Ethics seeks by removing the outward 
shell to foster the growth of the inward kernel. 
The search is made for qualities of character, and 
for a new heart, instead of for the mere outward 
forms of good conduct ; the cases of difficulty are 
settled by right motives, instead of slavish con- 
formity to rules imposed from without; and a 
heart, mind, and will, gladly devoted to the Chief 
End, and given up to the service of the Good, is 
seen to be "more than all whole burnt offerings 
and sacrifices." And so the ends of the Law are 
best served by its apparent abrogation : thus only 
can it be fulfilled — 

"The old order changeth, yielding place to new. 

And God fulfils Himself in many ways. 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world." 

The failure of the Casuistical method is there- 
fore equivalent to the re-assertion of the value of 
Practical Ethics. The difficulties in daily life 
which seem to be left unsolved by the latter 
science are not neglected through ignorance, but 
aie left alone because Ethics recognises that it is 
the duty and the privilege of each individual to 
settle these particular questions for himself, by 
the inner light of conscience and the guidance of 
great Principles. This liberty of conscience 
represents in Ethics the deductive return upon 
concrete facts of which Casuistry boasted, but in 
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Ethics the return is made within the limits of a 
self-determining ego. The recognition of the end 
of life as self-realisation, involves, in practice, the 
duty of manly self-reliance in the acceptance of 
the responsibility for our own particular decisions. 
The ordinary code is seen to be conscience 
objectified, "writ large" in social institutions and 
customs, whose guidance we cannot afford to 
neglect. But upon the mere rules themselves abso- 
lute reliance is not to be placed; as is clearly 
shown by the refutation from within instanced by 
the tragic failure of Casuistry. If a paraphrase 
of Schiller's words be permitted, it might be said 
of our efforts to reduce the life of the free spirit 
of man to a system of minute rules : — "We take 
the fields with our nets and poles, but thou like 
a spirit passest through the midst of them. 

In conclusion, mere abstract reason of itself is 
insufficient to lead man into the green pastures 
and beside the still waters of the moral life. The 
rational method of guidance by Principle and End 
is still "abstract" unless the "concrete'' life of man 
is fully taken up. For this, there is needed the 
more excelleilt way of the heart. A tendency 
seems to be shewn by the Monists of modern 
times to create a new dualism, namely, the dualism 
of Head as against Heart. These pedantic thinkers 
will need — even as a matter of courtesy — ^to ex- 
plain the illusion of feeling ! Even appearance is 
real and must be explained. Any speculative or 
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ethical system which does not render justice to 
the noble part played in the life of man by the 
Heart is condemned already. The best loyalty, 
the best devotion, the truest service is that 
prompted by a loving heart. The Kingdom of 
God, which in Christianity has often possessed 
the whole nature, is only to be found on condition 
of a loving heart. The true idea of righteousness 
m the mind of Jesus is summed up in the word 
Love. Lx)ve to God was shewn to be necessary 
for true love to man; and when both should be 
perfectly united the ideal of morality would be 
realised. In the search for a moral ideal, upon 
higher ground than the old Christian ground of 
Love, we can find no standing. But the deep 
significance of the Religious element in this Love, 
which is greater than Faith and Hope, cannot be 
estimated. Morality and Religion cannot be 
separated in a truly balanced life. In Christianity 
9s taught by its Founder, and expounded by the 
Apostle of Love, and the Author of the Chapter on 
Love in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, the 
union of Morality and Religion is perfectly 
accomplished, and in Love absolute harmony is 
reached. 

Casuistical codes appear shrunken corpses be- 
side such living embodiments of truth as the list 
of the Beatitudes of Jesus. Or, to revert to 
Paul — "Love suffereth long, and is kind; love 
envieth not ; love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
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up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not 
her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil ; 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth with the 
truth; beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things." We no 
longer wonder that whether there be systems of 
rules, they shall fail, for we now realise that 
"Love never faileth." 

The question put to Jesus by the Lawyer some- 
what resembles the inquiry in which we have been 
engaged, and after all the discussion, the answer 
of Jesus as a conclusion of the whole matter can- 
not be surpassed. All of the spiritual insight that 
is possible upon this question was exhibited in His 
answer. He saw clearly the vast difference 
between legalism and morality, between rule and 
principle, between commandments of doing and 
commandments of being, between the slavery of 
mere obedience and the freedom of loyal love. 
He scanned the firmament above and the 
firmament beneath with that all-seeing glance 
of heaven and earth — "Master, which is the 
great commandment in the Law?" Jesus said 
unto him, "Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind. This is the first and great com- 
mandment. And the second is like unto it. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On these 
two commandments hang all the Law and the 
Prophets." 
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By henry LAWSON, Author of " While the Billy 
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The AthenSBUm (London) : ^^ This is a long way 
the best work Mr. Lawson has yet given us. These 
stories are so good that (from the literary point 
of view, of course) one hopes they are not auto- 
biographical. As autobiography they would be good ; 
as pure fiction they are more of an attainment." 

Pall Mall Gazette : " We can see in these rough 
diamonds the men who have of late so distinguished 
themselves at Bland's River and elsewhere." 

The Argus : " More tales of the Joe Wilson series 
are promised, and this will be gratifying to Mr. 
Lawson's admirers, for on the whole the sketches are 
the best work the writer has so far accomplished." 

The Academy : — " I have never read anything in 
modern English literature that is so absolutely demo- 
cratic in tone, so much the real thing, as Joe Wilson's 
Courtship. And so with all Lawson's tales and sketches. 
Tolstoy and Ho wells, and Whitman and Kipling, and 
Zola and Hauptmann and Gorky have all written 
descriptions of ^democratic Mife; but none of these 
celebrated authors, not even Maupassant himself, has 
so absolutely taken us inside the life as do the tales 
Joe Wilson's Courtship and A Double Bv^gy at Lahey's 
CreelCy and it is this rare convincing tone of this Aus- 
tralian writer that gives him a great value. The 
most casual ^ newspapery ^ and apparently artless art 
of this Australian writer carries with it a truer, finer, 
more delicate commentary on life than all the idealistic 
works of any of oar genteel school of writers." 
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For Cheaper Edition tec Commonwealth SerieSj page 2. 

Feancis Thompson, in The Daily Chronicle : " He 
is a writer of strong and ringing ballad verse, who 
gets his blows straight in, and at his best makes them 
all tell. He can vignette the life he knows in a few 
touches, and in this book shows an increased power of 
selection.*' 

Academy : " Mr. Lawson's work should be well 
known to our readers ; for we have urged them often 
enough to make acquaintance with it. He has the 
gift of movement, and he rarely offers a loose rhyme. 
Technically, short of anxious lapidary work, these 
verses are excellent. He varies sentiment and humour 
very agreeably." 

New York Eveningr Journal : '' Such pride as a 
man feels when he has true greatness as his guest, 
this newspaper feels in introducing to a million 
readers a man of ability hitherto unknown to them. 
Henry Lawson is his name." 

The Book Lover : '' Any book of Lawson's should 
be bought and treasured by all who care for the real 
beginnings of Australian literature. As a matter of 
fact, he is the one Australian literary product, in any 
distinctive sense." 
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Daily Chronicle : " Will well sustain the reputation 
its author has already won as the best writer of 
Australian short stories and sketches the literary 
world knows. Henry Lawson has the art, possessed 
in such eminent degree by Mr. J. M. Barrie, of 
sketching in a character and suggesting a whole 
life-story in a single sentence." 

Pall Mall Gazette : '^The volume now received will 
do much to enhance the author's reputation. There 
is all the quiet irresistible humour of Dickens in the 
description of ' The Darling River/ and the creator 
of ^Truthful James ^ never did anything better in 
the way of character sketches than Steelman and 
Mitchell. Mr. Lawson has a master's sense of what 
is dramatic, and he can bring out strong effects in a 
few touches. Humour and pathos, comedy and 
tragedy, are equally at his command." 

Glasgow Herald : " Mr. Lawson must now be 
regarded as facile princeps in the production of the 
short tale. Some of these brief and even slight 
sketches are veritable gems that would be spoiled by 
an added word, and without a word that can be looked 
upon as superfluous.*' 

Helbourne Punch: ^' Often the little stories are 
wedges cut clean oat of life, and presented with, 
artistic truth and vivid colour/' 
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The Academy : '' A book of honesty direct^ sympa- 
thetic^ humorous writing about Australia from within 
is worth a library of travellers' tales. . . . The 
result is a real book — a book in a hundred. His 
language is terse^ supple^ and richly idiomatic. He 
can tell a yam with the best.'' 

Literature : "A book which Mrs. Campbell Praed 
assured me made her feel that all she had written of 
bush life was pale and ineffective." 

The Spectator : '' It is strange that one we would 
venture to call the greatest Australian writer should 
be practically unknown in England. Mr. Lawson 
is a less experienced writer than Mr. Kipling, and 
more unequal, but there are two or three sketches in 
this volume which for vigour and truth can hold their 
own with even so great a rival." 

The Times : " A collection of short and vigorous 
studies and stories of Australian life and character. 
A little in Bret Harte's manner, crossed, perhaps, with 
that of Guy de Maupassant." 

The Scotsman : '' There is no lack of dramatic 
imagination in the construction of the tales; and the 
best of them contrive to construct a strong sensational 
situation in a couple of pages." 
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WHEN THE WORLD WAS WIDE 
AND OTHER VERSES. 

By henry LAWSON, Author of "While the Billy 
Boils," "Joe Wilson and his Mates," "On the 
Track and Over the Sliprails," and " Verses, Popular 
and Humorous." 

Tenth Thousand. With photogravure por- 
trait and vignette title. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, gilt top, 5s. {post free 6s. 6d.). 

Pruentation edition^ French Morocco, gUt edges, 9s. 

The Academy : "These ballads (for such they mostly 
are) abound in spirit and manhood, in the colour and 
smell of Australian soil. They deserve the popularity 
which they have won in Australia, and which, we 
trust, this edition will now give them in England.^' 

Mb. B. Lb Gallisnne, in The Idler : " A striking 
volume of ballad poetry. A volume to console one for 
the tantalising postponement of Mr. Kipling's pro- 
mised volume of sea ballads.'^ 

Newcastle Weekly Chronicle : " Swinging, rhyth- 
mic verse.*' 

Sydney Morning Herald: "The verses have 
natural vigour, the writer has a rough, true faculty 
of characterisation, and the book is racy of the soil 
from cover to cover." 

Bulletin : " How graphic he is, how natural, how 
true, how strong." 

Otago Witness : "It were well to have such books 
upon our shelves. • • • They are true history." 
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THE MAN FROM SNOWY RIVER 
AND OTHER VERSES. 

By a. B. PATERSON. 

Twenty-Fourth Thousand. With photo- 
gravure portrait and vignette title. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 5s. {post Jree 
6s. 6d.). 

PreunttUum edition, French Moroeeo, ^iU edges, 9». 

The Literary Year Book : '' The immediate 
success of this book of bush ballads is without parallel 
in Colonial literary annals, nor can any living English 
or American poet boast so wide a public, always 
excepting Mr. Budyard Kipling.*' 

The Times : " At his best he compares not unfavour- 
ably with the author of ' Barrack Room Ballads.' " 

Spectator : " These lines have the true lyrical cry 
in them. Eloquent and ardent verses.*' 

AthenSBUm '^ Swinging, rattling ballads of ready 
humour, ready pathos, and crowding adventure. 
. . . Stirring and entertaining ballads about great 
rides, in which the lines gallop like the very hoofs of 
the horses.'' 

Mr. A. Patcbktt Martin, in Literature (London) : 
"In my opinion it is the absolutely un-English, 
thoroughly Australian style and character of these 
new bush bards which has given them such immediate 
popularity, such wide vogue, among all classes of the 
rising native generation." 

London: Macmillan dh Co., Limited, 
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THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
BRUNTON STEPHENS. 

New edition, with photogravure portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 5s. 

Sydney Moralngr Herald (N.S,W.) : " ' The Poeti- 
cal Works of Brunton Stephens/ as now published by 
Messrs. Angus and Bobertson, is a book which every 
Australian should have on his bookshelves, whether 
these bookshelves cover walls or are merely the small 
collection which the man of taste, however shrunken 
his purse, is bound to make. Brunton Stephens 
deserves his place in even the smallest of collections. 
The chief of Australian poets he has contributed to 
English literature work of distinguished merit. He is 
many-sided, embracing all sorts and conditions of men 
and things.'* 

The Melbourne Argus: "Mr. Brunton Stephens 
has for some years enjoyed an established reputa- 
tion as one of the best among the small and select 

cluster of Australian poets Mr. 

Stephens is specially favoured, in that he not only has 
at command a vein of true pathos, but he has moments 
of real humour. In more than one poem, too, he has 
made good his right to be regarded as the poet of 
brotherhood and the prophet of f ederation.*' 

The Melbourne Agre : " It is certainly one of the 
happiest of his efforts, and exhibits alike his copious 
vocabulary and his mastery of a most attractive form of 
metre. ... A poet both in thought and feeling." 

Newcastle (N.S.W.) Mornmg Herald: ''Of the 
rapidly lengthening roll of Australian writers, none 
deserves a higher place than Brunton Stephens. For 
more than a generation he has charmed his country- 
men with his exquisite verse." 
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RHYMES FROM THE MINES 
AND OTHER LINES. 

By EDWARD DYSON, Author of "A Golden Shanty." 

Second Thousand. With photogravure 
portrait and vignette title. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, gilt top, 5s. (post free, Ss. 6d.). 

PreaentcUion edition, French Morocco, gilt edges, 9b. 

The Academy: "Here from within we have the 
Australian miner complete : the young miner^ the old 
miner, the miner in luck, and the miner out of it, the 
miner in love, and the miner in peril. Mr. Dyson 
knows it all." 



THE MUTINEER, a Romance of Pltoaim 
Island. By LOUIS BECKE akd WALTER JEFFERY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. {post free 4s.). 



FOR THE TERM OF HIS 
NATURAL LIFE. 

By MARCUS CLARKE. 

With a Memoir of the Author, by A. B. 
Paterson, Portrait of the Author, Map of 
Eagle Hawk Neck and the vicinity, and 
14 full-page views of places mentioned in 
the book. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 
38. 6d. {post free Jis.). 
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LOVE AND LONGITUDE. 

A Story of the Paoifio in the Year 1900. 
By R. SCOT SKIRVING. 

With 8 plates, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt 
top, 5s. {post free 5s. 6d.). 

Daily Telegraph : " A capital story of love and 
adventure in the Pacific. . . . Seafaring folk will 
find much to interest them particularly in * Love and 
Longitude,' and general readers will admire it for its 
bright narrative." 



OUR ARMY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

By R. SCOT SKIRVING, late Consulting Surgeon to 
the Australian Contingents. 

Crown 8vo, boards, 2s. {jpost free Ss, 



THE SPIRIT OF THE BUSH FIRE 
AND OTHER AUSTRALIAN FAIRY 
TALES. By j. m. whitfeld. 

Second Thousand. With 32 illustrations 
by G. W. Lambert. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
2s. 6d. ipostjree Ss.). 

Sydney Morning Herald : '^ It is frankly written 
for the young folks. The youngster will find a delight 
in Miss Whitfeld's manrellous company/' 
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TEENS. A story of Australian Sohoolgirls. 
By LOUISE MACK. 

Fourth Thousand. With 14 full-page illus- 
trations by F. P. Mahony. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 2s. 6d. 

Sydney Horning: Herald : '' Ought to be welcome 
to all who feel the responsibility of choosing the read- 
ing books of the young ... its gaiety, impulsiveness, 
and youthfulness will charm them." 

Sydney Daily Telegrraph: "Nothing could be 
more natural, more sympathetic." 

The Australasian : '' 'Teens' is & pleasantly- written 
story, very suitable for a present or a school prize." 

Bulletin : " It is written so well that it could not be 
written better." 



GIRLS TOGETHER, 

A Sequel to " Teens." By LOUISE MACK. 

Third Thousand. Illustrated by G. W. 
Lambert. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

Sydney Morning: Herald: "'Girls Together' should 
be in the library of every girl who likes a pleasant 
story of real life. . . Older people will read it for 
its bright touches of human nature." 

Queenslander : "A story told in a dainty style that 
makes it attractive to all. It is fresh, bright, and 
cheery, and well worth a place on any Australian 
bookshelf." 
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THE ANNOTATED CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE AUSTRALIAN 
COMMONWEALTH. 

By Sir JOHN QUICK and R. R. GARRAN, C.M.G. 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s. 

The Times : " The Annotated Constitution of the 
Australian Commonwealth is a monument of industry. 
. . . Dr. Quick and Mr. Garran have collected, 
with patience and enthusiasm, every sort of infor- 
mation, legal and historical, which can throw light on 
the new measure. The book has evidently been a 
labour of love.'* 



HISTORY OF AUSTRALIAN 
BUSHRANGING. by charles white. 

To be completed in two vols. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. [Vol. L now ready. 

For Cheaper Bdition tee Commonwealth Seriet, pa^e S. 

Press Notices of Volume I. 

Year Book of Australia: "There is 'romance' 
enough about it to make it of permanent interest as a 

Eeculiar and most remarkable stage in our social 
istory." 

Queenslander : "Mr. White has supplied material 
enough for twenty such novels as 'Robbery Under 
Arms.'" 
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THE GROWTH OF THE EMPIRE. 

A Handbook to the History of Greater Britain. 

By Arthur W. JOSE, Author of " A Short Hiatory 
of Aostralasia." 

Second Edition. With 14 Maps. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. {post free 6s. 6d ) 

Momingr Post * " This book is published in Sydney, 
but it deserves to be circulated throughout the United 
Kingdom. The picture of the fashion in which British 
enterprise made its way from settlement to settlement 
has never been drawn more vividly than in these pages. 
Mr. Jose's style is crisp and pleasant, now and then 
even rising to eloquence on his grand theme. His 
book deserves wide popularity, and it has the rare 
merit of being so written as to be attractive alike to 
the young student and to the mature man of letters.'' 

Literature : " He has studied thoroughly, and 
writes vigorously. . . . Admirably done. . . . 
We commend it to Britons the world over." 

Saturday Review • " He writes Imperially ; he also 
often writes sympathetically. . . . We cannot 
close Mr. Jose's creditable account of our misdoings 
without a glow of national pride." 

Yorkshire Post : " A brighter short history we do 
not know, and this book deserves for the matter and 
the manner of it to be as well known as Mr. 
McCarthy's ' History of Our Own Times.' " 

The Scotsman : '^ This admirable work is a solid 
octavo of more than 400 pages. It is a thoughful, well 
written, and well*arranged history. There are fourteen 
excellent maps to illustrate the text." 
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HISTORY OF AUSTRALASIA. 

From the Earliest ^inies to the Inauguration of the 
Commonwealth. 

By ARTHUR W. JOSE, Author of " The Growth of 
the Empire." The chapter on Federation revised hy 
R. R. Garran, C.M.G. 

With 6 maps and 64 portraits and illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. (post free 

Is, 1 Od, ). Pof Cheaper Editwn see CmnmontDealth Series, page t. 

The Book Lover: "The ignorance of the average 
Australian youth about the brief history of his native 
land is often deplorable. . . . ' A Short History 
of Australasia/ by Arthur W. Jose, just provides the 
thing wanted. Mr. Josefs previous historical work 
was most favourably received in England, and this 
story of our land is capitally done. It is not too long, 
and it is brightly written. Its value is considerably 
enhanced by the useful maps and interesting illus- 
trations. A very good book to give to a boy." 

Victorian Education Gazette: ''The language is 
graphic and simple, and there is much evidence of 
careful work and acquaintance with original docu- 
ments, which give the reader confidence in the 
accuracy of the details. The low price of the book 
leaves young Australians no excuse for remaining in 
ignorance of the history of their native land." 

Town and Country Journal: ''His language is 
graphic and simple, and he has maintained the unity 
and continuity of the story of events despite the 
necessity of following the subject along the seven 
branches corresponding with the seven separate 
colonies," 
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THE GEOLOGY OF SYDNEY AND 
THE BLUE MOUNTAINS. 

A Popular Introduotion to the Study of Australian 
Geology. 

Bt Bkv. J. MILNE GURRAN, Lecturer in 
Chemistry and Geology, Technical College, Sydney. 

Second Edition. With a Glossary of Scien- 
tific terms, a Reference List of commonly- 
occurring Fossils, 2 coloured maps, and 83 
illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
(postjree 6s. 6d.). 

Nature : " This is, strictly speaking, an elementary 
manual of geology. The general plan of the work is 
good ; the book is well printed and illustrated with 
maps, photographic pictures of rock structure and 
scenery^ and figures of fossils and rock sections.'' 

Saturday Review: ''His style is animated and 
inspiring, or clear and precise, as occasion demands. 
The people of Sydney are to be congratulated on the 
existence of such a guide to their beautiful country." 

Literary World : " We can heartily recommend the 
book as a very interesting one, written in a much 
more readable style than is usual in works of this 
kind." 

South Australian Register : " Mr. Curran has ex- 
tracted a charming narrative of the earth's history out 
of the prosaic stone. Though he has selected Sydney 
rocks for his textj his discourse is interestingly Aus- 
tralian." 
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AUSTRALIAN CAVALRY. 

The N.S.W. Lanoer Regiment and the First 
Australian Horse. 

By frank WILKINSON, War Correspondent, 
Sydney Daily Telegraph, With one coloured and 
eight other full-page plates. 

Crown 4to, boards, 2s. {post free 8s. 4d.) 



SIMPLE TESTS FOR MINERALS; 

Or, Every Man his Own Analyst. 

By JOSEPH CAMPBELL, M.A., F.G.S., M.LM.B. 

Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged (com- 
pleting the ninth thousand). With illus- 
trations. Cloth, round corners, 3s. 6d, 
{post free 3s. 9d.). 



THE KINGSWOOD COOKERY 
BOOK. 

By Mrs. WIOKEN, M.aA., Late Teacher of Cookery 
Technical College, Sydney. 

Fifth edition, revised, completing the Nine- 
teenth Thousand. 382 pages, crown 8vo, 
paper cover, Is ; cloth. Is. 6d. {postage 4d.)n 
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PRESBYTERIAN WOMEN'S 
MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
COOKERY BOOK. 

Seventh Edition, enlarged, completing the 
45th Thousand. Crown 8vo., cloth. Is. 
{post free Is. 2d.). 



THE METRIC SYSTEM OF 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, AND 
DECIMAL COINAGE. 

By J. M. TAYLOR, M.A., LL.B. 

With Introductory Notes on the nature of 
Decimals, and contracted methods for the 
Multiplication and Division of Decimals. 
Crown 8vo, 6d. {post free 7d.). 

N.S.W. Educational Gazette: ''A masterly and 
elaborate treatise for the use of schools on a subject 
of world-wide interest and importance. ... In 
commercial life a knowledge of the metric system has 
been for some years essential, and it is, therefore, 
fitting that its underlying principles should be taught 
in our schools concurrently with reduction, and prac- 
tised systematically in the more advanced grades. 
For this purpose the book is unquestionably the best 
we have seen." 



ANSWERS TO TAYLOR'S 
METRIC SYSTEM. ^^. {post free rd.y 
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THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. 

With Historioal Introduction, Notes, Appendices 
and Miscellaneous Examples. 

By J. D. ST.CLAIR MACLARDY. MA., Lecturer 
at the Training Colleges and Examiner for the New 
South Wales Department of Public Instruction. 

Books I. -IV. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. {post 
Jree 3s. lOd.). Book I., separately, cloth, 
Is. 6d. (post free Is. 9d ). 

N.S.W. Educational Gazette : " The most complete 
and logical discussion of this part of the works of the 
great geometer that we have seen. An unusual 
amount of care has been bestowed on the initiatory 
stages, the definitions, axioms, and postulates being 
treated with commendable fulness. . . . The 
brevity, simplicity, and perspicuity of his methods will 

appeal forcibly to students Mr. Maclardy 

adheres to the plan of simplifying the proofs and 
reducing the verbiage to a minimum, and has added a 
contribution to mathematical literature which we 
regard as indispensable.^' 



Victorian Educational Gazette : '' Among the 
legion of editions of Euclid, Mr. Maclardy's takes an 
honourable place. There are many features that are 
the result of the author's long experience as a lecturer 
and examiner in mathematics. He has evidently 
taken a pride in making his work as perfect as 
possible.'' 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR, COMPOSI- 
TION, AND PRECIS WRITING. 

For Use by Candidates for University and Public 
Service Exams 

Bt JAMES CON WAT, Headmaster at Cleveland- 
street Superior Public School, Sydney. 

Prescribed by the Department of Public 
Instruction, N.S.W., for First and Second 
Class Teachers' Certificate Examinations, 
New edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Ss 6d. (post free 
38. lOd.). 

Sydney Morning: Herald: ''To its concise and 
admirable arrangement of rules and definitions^ which 
holds good wherever the English language is spoken 
or written^ is added special treatment of special 
difficulties. Mr. Conway adopts the excellent plan of 
taking certain papers, and of answering the questions 
in detail. . . . Should be in the hands of every 
teacher.^' 

Vlctopian Educational News : "A book which we 
can heartily recommend as the most suitable we have 
yet met with to place in the hands of students for our 
intermediate examinations^ and also for matriculation^ 
pupil teachers^ and certificate of competency examina- 
tions. We should b© glad to see the work set down 
in the syllabus of the Department so that it would 
reach the hands of all the students and teachers 
en^a^ed in studying the subject in our State 
iichuok.'' 
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A SMALLER ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, 
AND PRfeCIS WRITING. 

By JAMES CONWAY. 

Prescribed by the Department of Public 
Instruction, N.S.W., for Third Class and 
Pupil Teachers' Examinations. New 
edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. Is. 6d. {post free Is. 9d.). 

N.S.W. Educational Gazette: "The abridgment 
is very well done. One recognises the hand of a man 
who has had long experience of the difficulties of 
this subject." 



GEOGRAPHY OF NEW SOUTH 

WALES. By J. M. TAYLOR, M.A., LL.B. 

New Edition, revised. With 37 illustrations 
and 6 folding maps. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. {post free Ss. lOd.). 

Sydney Horning Herald : " Something more than 
a school book; it is an approach to an ideal geography." 

Review of Reviews : " It makes a very attractive 
handbook. Its geography is up to date; it is not 
overburdened with details, and it is richly illustrated 
with geological diagrams and photographs of scenery 
reproduced with happy skill.'' 
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CAUSERIES FAMILIERES; OR, 

FRIENDLY CHATS. a simple and 
Deduotive French Course. Bt Mbs. S. C. Botd. 

Prescribed for use in schools by the Department of 
Public Instruction, New South Wales. Pupils' Edition, 
containing all that need be in the hands of the learner. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, limp, Is. 6d. (post free Is, 8d.), 
Teachers' Edition, containing grammatical summaries, 
exercises, a full treatise on pronunciation, French- 
English and English-French Vocabulary, and other 
matter for the use of the teacher or of a student 
without a master. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
{post free, 3s lOd,). 

The London Spectator: "A most excellent and 
practical little volume, evidently the work of a trained 
teacher. It combines admirably and in an entertaining 
form the advantages of the conversational with those 
of the grammatical method of learning a language/' 



AUSTRALIAN SONGS FOR 
AUSTRALIAN CHILDREN- 

By Mes. MAYBANKE ANDERSON. 

All the songs are set to music, while to 
some of them appropriate calisthenic exer- 
cises are given. Demy 4 to, picture cover, Is. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN OBJECT 
LESSON BOOK. 

Part I. — For Infant and Junior ClasseS: 
With 43 illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. ; paper cover, 2s. 6d. {postage^ 
4d.). 

N.S.W. Educational Gazette*. "Mr. Wiley has 
wisely adopted the plan of utilising the services of 
specialists. The series is remarkably complete, and 
includes almost everything with which the little 
learners ought to be made familiar. Through- 
out the whole series the lessons have been selected 
with judgment and with a due appreciation of the 
capacity of the pupils for whose use they are intended." 



THE AUSTRALIAN OBJECT 
LESSON BOOK. 

Part II. — For advanced classes. With 113 
illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d.; 
paper cover, 2s. 6d. (postage 4d^. 

Victorian Education Gazette : ''Mr. Wiley and his 
colleagues have provided a storehouse of useful infor- 
mation on a great number of topics that can be taken 
up in any Australian school." 

N.S.W. Educational Gazette : '' The Australian 
Object Lesson Book is evidently the result of infinite 
patience and deep research on the part of its compiler, 
who is also to be commended for the admirable 
arrangement of his matter .'' 
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A NEW BOOK OF SONGS FOR 
SCHOOLS AND SINGING 
CLASSES. 

Bt HUGO ALPBN, Saperintendent of Made, 
DepArtment of Pablic Instraction, New Soath Wales. 

SvOy paper cover. Is. {post free Is. Sd.). 

THE AUSTRALIAN 
PROGRESSIVE SONGSTER. 

Bj 8. MoBuBNsr, Mas. Doc., Fellow T.S.F. College. 

Containing graded Songs, Rounds and Exer- 
ciaes in Staff Notation, Tonic Sol-fa and 
Numerals, with Musical Theory. Price, 6d. 
each part ; combined, Is. {postage id. each 
part). 

No* !•— For Janior Glasses. No* 2. — For Senior Classes. 



THE AUSTRALIAN LETTERING 
BOOK. 

Containing the Alphabets most useful in 
Mapping, Exercise Headings, &c. with 
practical applications. Easy Scrolls, Flou- 
rishes, Borders, Corners, Rulings, &c. 
Second Edition. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged, cloth limp, 6d. {post free 7d.). 
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GEOGRAPHY OF AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND. 

With Definitions of Geogrraphical Terms. 

Second Edition, with 8 maps and 19 illus- 
trations. 64 pages. 6d. {postjree 7d.). 



GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE, 
ASIA AND AMERICA. 

Second Edition, with 14 relief and other 
maps, and 18 illustrations of transconti- 
nental views, distribution of animals, Ac. 
84 pages. 6d. {post free 7d.). 



GEOGRAPHY OF NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 

With five folding maps. 48 pages. 6d. 
(postjree 7d.). 



GEOGRAPHY OF AFRICA. 

With five maps in relief, &c. 64 pages. 
6d. {post free 7d.). 
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AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL SERIES. 

Grammar and Derivation Book. 64 pages. 2d 
Test Exercises in Grammar for 8rd Class, 1st Year. 

64 pages. 2d. 

Test Exercises in Grammar for 8rd Class, 2nd Tear. 

64 pages. 2d. 

Table Book and Mental Arithmetic, 38 pages, id. 
Chief Events and Dates in Engrlish History. Part 

I. From 55 b.o. to 1485 a.d. 50 pages. 2d. 

Chief Events and Dates in Eng^lish History. Part 

II. From Henry VII. ( 1 485) to Victoria ( 1 900). 64 
pages. 2d. 

History of Australia. 53 pages. 2d. 

GeOgratphy, Fart L Australasia and Polynesia. 64 
pages. 2d. 

Geography* Part II. Europe, Asia, America, and 
Africa. 66 pages. 2d. 

Euclid* Book I. With Definitions, Postulates, Axioms, 
dkc. 64 pages. 2d. 

Euolid. Book II. With Definitions and Exercises on 
Books I. and II. 32 pages. 2d. 

Euclid. Book III. With University " Junior " Papers 
189M897. 60 pages. 2d. 

Arithmetic— Exercises for Class II. 49 pages. 2d. 

Answers, 2d. 
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Arithmetic— Exercises for Class III. 66 pages. 2d. 

Anawers, 2d. 

Arithmetic— Exercises for Class IV. 65 pages. 2d. 

Answers, 2d. 

Arithmetic and Mensuration— Exercises for Class 

V. With the Arithmetic Papers set at the Sydney 
University Junior, the Public Service, the Sydney 
Ohamber of Commerce, and the Bankers' Institute 
Examinations to 1900, <bc. 112 pages. 4d. 
Answers, 4d. 

Algrebra. Part I. 49 pages. 2d. 
Answers, 2d. 

Algfebra. Part II. To Quadratic Equations. Contains 
over twelve hundred Exercises, including the Univer- 
sity Junior, the Public Service, the Sydney Chamber 
of Commerce, and the Bankers' Institute Examination 
Papers to 1900, &o. 112 pages. 4d. 
Answers, 4d. 



THE AUSTRALASIAN 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL SERIES. 

History of Australia and New Zealand for Catholic 

Schools, 117 pages. 4d. 

Pupirs Companion to the Australian Catholic 
First Reader, 32 pages. Id. 

Pupils Companion to the Australian Catholic 
Second Reader, 64 pages. 2d. 

Pupil's Companion to the Australian Catholic 
Third Reader, 112 pages. 3d. 

Pupirs Companion to the Australian Catholic 
Fourth Reader, 160 pages. 4d. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN DRAWING 
BOOK. 

By F. W. WOODHOXJSB, Superintendent of Drawing, 
Department of Pablic Instruction, New South Wales. 

Approved by the Department of Public 
Instruction for use in the Public Schools of 
New South Wales. Price, 3d. each. 

No. lA — Elementary, Straight Lines, Curves and Simple 
Figures. 

Nos. 1, 2, 8 and 4 — Graduated Elementary Freehand, 
Regular Forms, Simple Designs, &c, 

Nos. 5 and 6— Foliage, Flowers, Ornaments, Vase 
Forms, &c. 

No. 7— Book of Blank Pages. 

N.S.W. Educational Gazette: ''This series of 
drawing books has been arranged by the Superin- 
tendent of Drawing for the purpose of enabling 
teachers and pupils to meet fully the requirements of 
the Public School Syllabus of 1899. It consists of 
seyen numbers, designed for the third, fourth and fifth 
classes respectively^ and there is also a book of blank 
pages (No. 7). Nos. 1 to 4 treat of elementary 
freehand, simple designs, pattern drawing, &c.; Nos. 
5 and 6 of foliage, flowers and ornaments. The copies 
are excellently designed and executed, and carefully 
graduated, and the books are printed on superior 
drawing paper. 'The Australian Drawing Books* 
should be used in every public school in the colony, 
first on account of their intrinsic merit, and secondly 
because they are the only books that accurately fit our 
standard/' 
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THE AUSTRALIAN COPY BOOK. 

Approved by the Departments of Public 
Instruction in New South Wales, Queensland 
and Tasmania, by the Public Service Board 
of New South Wales, and by the Chief 
Inspector of Catholic Schools. Price, 2d. 
each. 

No. 1, Initiatory, Short Letters, Short Words ; 2, Initiatory, 
Long Letters, Words; 8, Text, Capitals, Longer 
Words; 4, Half-Text, Short Sentences; 5, Inter- 
mediate, Australian and Geographical Sentences ; 6, 
Small Haind, Double Ruling, Australian and Geo- 
graphical Sentences, Prefixes and Examples ; 6a, Text, 
Half-Text, Intermediate, Small Hand ; 7, Small Hand, 
Single Ruling, Maxims, Quotations, Proverbs; 8, 
Adranced Small Hand, Abbreviations and Contractions 
commonly met with ; 9, Commercial Terms and Forms, 
Addresses; 10, Commercial Forms, Correspondence, 
Addresses; 11, Plain and Ornamental Lettering, 
Mapping, Flourishes, Jec. 

Numeral* are given in ecu:h number. 



THE AUSTRALIAN PUPIL 
TEACHERS' COPY BOOK. 

A selection of pages from the Australian 
Copy Book, arranged for use of Pupil 
Teachers. 48 pages. Price, 6d. 
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ANGUS AND ROBERTSON'S 
PENCIL COPY BOOK. 

Approved by the N.S.W. Department of 
Public Instruction. In nine numbers. Id. 
each. 

No. 1, Initiatory lines, carves, letters, figures ; 2 and 3, 
Short letters, easy combinations, figures; 4, Long letters, 
short words, figures ; 5, Long letters, words, figures ; 
6, 7, and 8, Capitals, words, figures ; 9, Short sentences, 
figures. 

COTTERILL'S GUIDES TO THE 
MUSICAL EXAMINATIONS Hew by 

the N.S.W. Department of Public Instruction for 
Teachers and Pupil Teachers in all grades. 

Part 1. The papers set in 1898, 1899, and 1900, and 
Answers thereto. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. (post free 
28, 2d ) Part 2. The Papers set in 1 901, and Answers 
thereto. Crown 8vo, sewn, Is. {post free la Id.). 

N.S.W. Educational Gazette : '' We would earn- 
estly urge upon teachers and pupil teachers intending 
to sic for examination the wisdom of mastering the 
principles so clearly enunciated in these valuable text- 
books. The work has been excellently done by 
Mr. G. T. Cotterill, of the Paddington Superior Pub- 
lic School; every question has been fully and clearly- 
answered, diflSculties have been explained with the 
skill of an experienced teacher, and the questions on 
harmony in the first and second class papers have 
been discussed with a fulness and lucidity that we 
look for in vain in the ordinary manuals." 
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GUIDES TO THE NEW SOUTH 
WALES PUBLIC SERVICE 
EXAMINATIONS. 

No. I. — Containing the Papers set in 
March, 1899 and Keys thereto, together 
with the Regulations and Hints on suitable 
Text-books. Cheaper edition. 8vo., paper 
cover, Is. (postjree Is. Id.). 

No. II. — Containing the Papers set in 
August, 1900 and Keys thereto, together 
with the revised Regulations and Hints on 
suitable Text-books, and the Papers set at 
the examination held in December, 1899. 
Cheaper edition. 8vo, paper cover, Is. 
(postjree Is. Id.). 

CALENDAR OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 

8vo, linen, 2s. 6d. ; paper cover, Is. 
(postage 8d.J. 

MANUAL OF PUBLIC 
EXAMINATIONS HELD BY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 

8vo., paper cover. Is. (post free Is. Sd). 
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HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS 
OF INFANT SCHOOLS AND 
JUNIOR CLASSES. 

With colour chart nine colours and up- 
wards of 100 illus. Cr. 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
(post free Is. 8d.) 

OUALITATIVE ANALYSIS; 

Notes and Tables for the Use of Students. 

By Rbv. J. MILNE OURRAN, Lecturer in Chemistry 
and (Geology, Technical College, Sydney, Author of 
" The Geology of Sydney and the Blue Mountains." 

With illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
4s. 6d. [post free 5s.). 



AN NOUNCEMENT S 

HISTORY OF 

AUSTRALIAN BUSHRANGING. 

By CHARLES WHITE. Vol. 11—1863 to 
1878, illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth gfilt, 38. 6d. 

\_8hortly.'] 

EUCLID, BOOKS V., VI. AND XL 

By J. D. ST.CLAIR MACLARDY, M.A., 
Lecturer at the Training Colleges, and 
Examiner to the New South Wales Department 
of Public Instruction, Crown 8vo, cloth. 

IShoHly.] 

THE POSSIBILITY OF A SCIENCE OF 

CASUISTRY. 

By ERNEST NORTHCROPT HERRING- 
TON, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. [May 9.] 
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